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The National Rehabilitation Program 
Opportunity It Affords for Industrial 


Salesmen * 


By Matcotm Mut, President, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
Vice-Chairman, National Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 


oo the members of the various Banking and Industrial Committees 

were called together in Washington last August to work out ways and 
means of fighting the worst depression in our history, it was immediately 
apparent that the appalling condition of the capital goods industries repre- 
sented their outstanding problem. At that time five different committees 
were set up: a committee to consider the problem of the railroads from the 
point of view of supplying funds to buy the necessary equipment and sup- 
plies ; a committee on credit ; a committee on homes, home building and home 
modernization; a committee on spread of work, and a committee on re- 
habilitation. Andrew W. Robertson, Chairman, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, was asked to take the chairmanship of this re- 
habilitation committee which was considered the most vital. 

By capital goods industries we mean those industries often spoken of as 
the heavy industries ; the industries that manufacture equipment or supplies 
or materials that involve the capital expenditures as against the consumer 
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industries that manufacture the things that are used personally by all of us 
and everybody on the street. 


The consumer goods industries at the present time are operating at about 
80 per cent of their 1929 volume, while the capital goods industries are only 
operating at 20 per cent of 1929. The number of men employed in the con- 
sumer goods industries is down about 24 per cent, while the number of men 
in the capital goods industries is down about 59 per cent. 


Looked at in dollars and cents, the consumer goods payrolls are off 37 
per cent and the capital goods payrolls are off 73 per cent. Consider the fact 
that the payrolls in the capital industries are off 73 per cent from what they 
were only two years ago, which means that 1,600,000 men and three billion 
dollars in payrolls have gone out of the window. That is an appalling con- 
dition. 

The National Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation is not a partisan 
organization move in any way. It is true President Hoover took the initia- 
tive in calling the banking and industrial interests together. But he closed 
his address with these remarks: “Gentlemen, this is a business problem and 
it has to be solved by business men. Business men have to take the initiative.” 
These men then went into session, appointed these committees as part of the 
banking and industrial committees, and they are going on whether under a 
Republican administration as at present, or under a Democratic administration 
after the fourth of March. 

The work of the Robertson Committee has been organized along two 
lines : 

1. Geographically by districts. 

2. By national groups. 

The geographical organization has followed the Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts and a chairman on Industrial Rehabilitation in each district has been 
appointed. That Chairman is a member of the Robertson National Com- 
mittee. The Chairman for each district, in turn, has organized his own dis- 
trict. In some districts they have organized by states. For example there 
is a Chairman for Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. Cleveland has divided its 
district into sections, which in turn are broken down into smaller sections. 

Hard-headed business men have taken this work up, not as another help 
for the unemployed, fine as that may be and as necessary as it may be, but 
they have taken this up from the standpoint of sound, self-interest. In the 
committee for the State of Wisconsin, for example, there have been formed 
sub-committees in every town in Wisconsin where there is an industrial 
plant. They have put in as chairman of the sub-committee the head of that 
industrial plant. These industrial leaders in every center are working hard 
on the whole problem of modernization. 

The job of this committee is an educational job. It is to go to all busi- 
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ness men and industrialists in each center and show them that from the view- 
point of sound business they should, if they can, spend money to lower their 
costs of manufacturing or costs of distribution, whichever it may be. The 
only reason for this work is self-interest, of all men, whether they be dis- 
tributors or whether they be manufacturers, to lower their cost of distribution 
or to lower their cost of manufacturing. The entire program is based upon 
that idea. 

The other part of the organization, which may be termed molding na- 
tional opinion rather than district opinion, is divided into three classifications. 
One is the trade associations, organized in every trade and industry. Another 
is the organization of the industrial and business press. A third is the 
organization of the engineering societies so as to develop throughout the 
country sound professional and engineering opinion back of this work. And 
so we have the district work and these molders of national opinion, all work- 
ing in the interests of industrial rehabilitation. 

We are in the position of having to operate at the present time on a 
very low price basis. The only hope at the moment of making any money 
out of what we are producing at the present time, whether shoes or machine 
tools, is to lower the cost of manufacturing so as to try to make a profit on this 
low price level. The answer to that is modernization of plant and plant 
facilities. 

Through the point of view of this sound self-interest, we have asked 
manufacturers to approach rehabilitation from the standpoint of a return on 
the investment. No man should spend money at the present time, no matter 
whether he has all the cash in the world, on plant, merchandise and facilities 
unless he has studied carefully, gotten his pencil out and figured, and been 
able to demonstrate to his own satisfaction that he can get a sound return 
on that investment. That is the thing we are preaching above everything else. 


Lower Costs Through New Installations 


Naturally the thing that comes to our minds when we say “rehabilitation” 
is machinery. Whether it be a single machine or a whole power plant, the 
whole question of machinery in manufacturing at the present time—motors, 
conveyors, machine tools, etc.—comes into the picture. We have many 
illustrations of cases where manufacturers have studied their present volume 
of production and been able to find ways of lowering their costs by putting in 
new machines or a machine. 

Recently I heard of a case of a blanket manufacturer in the South. The 
blanket industry is a quiet, sedate industry, had gone along for years with 
pretty good cooperation, price levels well standardized. Suddenly this manu- 
facturer announced a new line of blankets at 33 1/3 per cent reduction in 
price to the consumer. The blanket manufacturers claimed this man was 
tuining the blanket industry. Investigation disclosed that he had quietly, 
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without saying anything to his competitors, rehabilitated his plant and was 
producing this new line of blankets, a better quality, at the lower price to 
the consumer, and making more money than at the old price. He had stolen 
a march on his competitors. We know that that is going to be one of the 
prices of success—stealing a march on one’s competitors. Those who will 
study modernization intelligently are the ones who are going to be able to 
do it. 

Another part I do not think we consider often is the plant layout, or the 
technical layout, if you please, of the process itself. I had a case recently of 
a company that said, “we have all the modern machinery, what we need is 
orders .. . we haven’t orders enough.” “You are manufacturing?” “Yes, at 
about 40 per cent capacity.” “Have you studied that 40 per cent to see 
whether or not by a change in your layout and change in the process itself 
you may be able to lower your cost of manufacture?” They did it and inci- 
dently found they needed new machines in the layout and were able to sell 
that unit to the public for $5.00 instead of the previous price of $7.00, and 
make more money. 

Therefore to the man who says he has all the best machines, we say all 
right, but study the layout of the plant itself. In all cases we have been 
urging that. There are still men in this country like Andrew Carnegie who 
always modernized his plants in bad times because he said he could do it more 
economically at that time. But there are many others who have not enough 
courage, and possibly the money, to do that. We are urging them to take 
the volume, the production they have today—shoes, foods, whatever it is— 
study their present volume of production that they are selling at the present 
time, and see whether or not they can invest wisely in new machinery or 
layouts, money that will lower the cost so that they can make more money at 
this low price level. We know from our talks with many men that these argu- 
ments have been successfully used. 

I have mentioned two factors in rehabilitation—machinery on one hand, 
processes on the other. There is a third factor—merchandising facilities. It 
may be office equipment, it may be store equipment, it may be ventilating 
equipment, it may be transportation—whatever it may be there are great possi- 
bilities. Mr. Kelly, head of The World’s Fair in Chicago, said... . “I have 
studied my costs of delivery. We have a record of the cost of every single 
delivery wagon we have. We had 40 automobiles so obsolete that the cost was 
prohibitive. I have thrown them out in the last month.” He bought 40 new 
ones and lowered the cost of delivery $20,000. He is getting a splendid 
return on that investment. 

Another recent case—a small town shoe merchant in the South, in con- 
versation with the editor of a trade paper, said: “I don’t understand it. 
Sentiment in our town is better, people are feeling better, yet I can’t get them 
to come into my store and buy shoes.” The editor knew the store and said: 
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“T don’t blame them. Your store is about the same as it was during the 
Civil War. Why not try to make it more attractive? Why not let the people 
realize you are a part of this better feeling that is going around at the present 
time? Why not tease them into your store?’ He worked out what might be 
called a Hollywood front, cheap but attractive, installed it. A month later 
the merchant reported that he was getting the business, getting it away from 
his competitors, and he was tickled to death. The possibilities for lowering 
the cost of merchandising facilities or improving merchandising efficiency 
to get more business are tremendous. 


Modernization a Sound Investment 


The businesses of this country are divided into three classifications: 


1. Those who have the money and should spend it. 

2. Those who haven’t the money but should get it because they are sound 
concerns with a fine record. 

3. Those who represent the inefficient management of this country who 
shouldn’t have credit and should go out of business because they are not 
sound in their management and haven’t been sound in their management. 

Mr. Robertson has felt that the work of the rehabilitation committee at 
first should be concentrated on those who have the money. It may not be 
apparent to everybody, but there are many companies in this country that 
have the cash that they could turn into sound investment in modernization and 
rehabilitation to a lot better advantage than by keeping the money in the bank. 
That is the group the Robertson Committee is working with first. 

As to the second group—the committee plans to work with that group as 
a group as soon as we have gotten the movement going strongly enough with 
those who have the cash and money in the bank. How we are going to help 
them get the money is a problem. We are helping considerably with in- 
dividual cases. Letters are coming into the district committees telling of cases 
where men would spend the money, who want to spend it, should, but can’t 
get the credit. 

I know of a coal mine that wanted to drive a tunnel between two shafts; 
it would cost $40,000 but would save that amount in four and one-half months. 
They are unable to get the credit ; local banks can’t help them. They applied 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and they said they would loan 
the local bank the money. The local banker feared the publicity which might 
result from the fact that he had to get help from the R. F.C. There is much 
of that sentiment. So far we have not tackled that group en masse. We are 
helping as much as we can in individual cases and getting people of that kind 
together with the local Banking and Industrial Committees. In some cases 
we have been able to help. 


The credit situation is vitally important but don’t use cieaik as an alibi 
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and don’t let your salesmen use credit as an alibi. It will be found that many 
companies have the cash if they can be sold on the idea that it pays them to 
invest that cash in equipment or any form of modernization at the present 
time. 

We are preaching strongly against the spending of money to increase 
plant capacity. We advise the replacement of equipment when it can be re- 
placed effectively and efficiently on the present volume of business, but not 
the increase of plant capacity. 

Our definition of an obsolete machine is not based on how old it is. Our 
definition is simply this—and it is the only test—Has any better machine 
been invented since? Whether the machine is a year old or six months old, 
is there another machine on the market today that will lower the cost of 
manufacturing to the point that to buy it will make a sound investment? 


Rehabilitation Makes Work 


I want to say a word about one thing that comes up quite frequently— 
that new machinery throws men out of work. Our answer is this: Rehabilita- 
tion does make work. The economists tell us that for every man put back 
on the payroll in capital goods plants, three men indirectly find employment, 


in services, in clerical work in consumer industries, or in the supply of 
materials to the capital industries. With this favorable three to one ratio, 
if we can get employment back into the capital industries, to a large degree we 
are correcting it all down the line in the farms, mines and the consumer 
groups of industry. So far as technical unemployment is concerned, I am 
not worried about that. All of the figures show that it has meant a redistribu- 
tion of labor but so far it has not meant a replacement of labor. 

In 1889 there were 69 workers per thousand population engaged in manu- 
facturing. In 1929, after forty years of intensive mechanization, this number 
had grown to 72% workers per thousand population. Those figures tell the 
story. It’s the new industries that come out of the laboratories of this coun- 
try that reabsorb these men who are thrown out of the older industries. 

We are decidedly facing a new era ahead. It is going to be an era in 
which we have to make money on low sales prices. The only way to make 
profits at low prices is through modernization. I think we must drive that 
home. We are going to have competition from abroad, competition at home. 
The battle is going to be to the strong, the race is going to be to the swift. 
Those who modernize, who have the courage to modernize, will be the strong, 
and the aggressive ones will be the swift. 

What of the results of this work? I can say very definitely we are 
getting results. We have had reported to us throughout the various districts 
definite pledges for rehabilitation of plants or plant facilities. It may be 
re-roofing, it may be painting, new machinery, or possibly merchandising 
facilities, but we have had pledges running from an expenditure of $3,000 
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up to $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, for a total to date of about $128,000,000. 

I do not propose to claim that this is the answer to the world depression 
or the answer to the depression we have in this country today. I do not even 
know if it is going to succeed. So far the results are encouraging but isn’t 
it better, if the Committee’s recommendations are sound, to go out and work 
for it and see if it will succeed rather than sit back and wait to see what 
is going to happen? It is something definite, something for us to go to work 
on and something to sell as a big factor in creating business. 

To the friends who say that we must get prices up first, that the situation 
abroad has to be cleaned up, or that this, that, and the other thing must be 
done before we can do anything to improve the capital industries in this coun- 
try, I say this . . . if you will look at the appalling picture of our plants today 
in terms of run down machinery, worn out machinery, obsolete machinery, 
and look at the amount of cash available that could be turned into machinery 
at a profit right now, you will admit, that it is worth going out and working 
for. 

I have given a slight picture of the forces that are back of this move- 
ment. The committee has mobilized a strong force of industrialists in this 
country and they are going out selling modernization, not to others in indus- 
try, but to themselves. I do not think anything like that has happened in 
a long while in this country. They are a great educational force, they are 
preaching faith, preaching confidence, preaching courage, and in the end, all 
those pledges are going to be turned into business and our industrial salesmen 
can go out and get the order. 

The whole success or failure depends upon the degree to which the sales 
management policies in our industrial companies today tie into this movement. 
A man'may say . . . yes, this is a great idea . . . he gets excited about it .. . 
gets his pencil out and figures. But it means money to him; he is not used 
to spending money; that bank account looks so fine to him he isn’t going 
to spend it unless someone with ability and capacity and intelligence goes to 
him and gets that order from him. 


Analysis of Equipment 


We have prepared two things that I think are very valuable to the indus- 
trial salesmen. One is a simple booklet which tells in a-few short paragraphs 
the top picture of what this is all about. That is interesting and worthwhile 
to leave with manufacturers. The other is what we call a check sheet. It really 
is a diagnosis chart. This check sheet should be used from two points of view: 

1. From the point of view of the manufacturer of equipment, of plant 
facilities. He can take this check sheet and give himself a little more con- 


crete idea as to where he and his sales organization with his equipment can 
tie into this movement. 
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2. The manufacturer who says, I’m in great condition; all I need js 
orders, should take this check sheet and sit down with his works manager or 
his superintendent, and check the actual conditions of his plant. He may be 
surprised at the inefficiency of his plant and his machinery. 

This sheet is not the only way to approach the question, but it is one 
way and the only thing that has been gotten together that I have seen that 
will help an industrial salesman or will help this committee to get manufac- 
turers to be a little introspective in relation to their own plant. 

Copies of this check sheet have been supplied to the committees and 
sub-committees in all districts. Every industrial salesman in the country 
should have it, not as an order blank, but as a guide, as a way of helping 
him approach his selling in an intelligent way. 

I do not think we have ever had a situation in which we had the com- 
bination of such a body of industrialists, who with their right hand are manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment, and who with their left hand are holding 
the purse strings necessary to buying of equipment in many industries and 
who are tremendously interested at the same time in the work of rehabilita- 
tion. Whether it succeeds or not, it is a great opportunity for industrial 
salesmen at the present time. I am sure that if a group of this kind collec- 
tively and individually were to take this work of the industrial rehabilitation 
committee and make it part of their sales effort, and part of their advertising, 
and tie it in in an intelligent way, the chances of succeeding would be greater. 

We can afford to put salesmen back on the payroll only if they are very 
intelligent salesmen, and if they will take their equipment, facilities, whatever 
they be, and sell them in terms of the self-interest of the customer they are 
going to call on. There is a highly competitive era in selling ahead for those 
who are responsible for the sales management policies in industry. 

Do not view this cynically but use rehabilitation thinking intelligently— 
be intelligent optimists, preach the gospel and make sure your sales organiza- 
tions preach this gospel to the end that we may lift the capital industries and 
thereby ourselves by the boot straps and start back to prosperity far sooner 
than simply by sitting back and saying . . . we must wait. 
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Technocracy 


Among the recent articles which have 
appeared on this subject are: 

Toward Technocracy. By Howard 
Scott. The Living Age, December, 1932, 
p. 292 :12. 

“Technocracy’ No Threat for Near 
Future. Babson’s Reports, Dec. 5, 1932, 
p. 6:1. 

What Is Technocracy? By Wayne W. 
Parrish. New Outlook, November, 1932, 
p. 13:6. 

Technocracy’s Question. By Wayne W. 
Parrish, New Outlook, December, 1932, 
p. 13:5. 

Technocracy—Good Medicine or a Bed- 
time Story? By George Soule. The New 
Republic, Dec. 28, 1932, p. 178:3. 

Technology Smashes the Price System. 
By Howard Scott. Harpers Magazine, 
January, 1933, p. 129:14, 


The Interallied Debts—Politics and 
Economics 

The political and economic aspects of 
the interallied debt situation is discussed 
in this pamphlet. Both the American and 
the European points of view are presented. 
By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. The Chase 
Economic Bulletin, Dec. 12, 1932. 13 pages. 


Do Salaried Jobs Hamstring Company 
Executives? 

Many a once-profitable company is dry- 
ine up because a fixed salary arrangement 
is stultifying the initiative of the man hired 
for the president’s chair. Here is a sum- 
mary of the dangers that lie in such a 
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financial arrangement, plus a summary of 
the case in favor of profit-sharing. By 
Gorton James. Sales Management, Dec. 
1, 1932, p. 463:3. 


Plan for a European Currency-Normali- 
zation Fund 

On November 2, the special committee 
of financial experts, appointed by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations to prepare a 
plan for the creation of the Currency- 
Normalization Fund proposed by the Stresa 
conference, completed its work. The 
committee, consisting of eleven members 
of as many nationalities, held its sessions 
for a week under the chairmanship of the 
Governor of the National Bank of Switzer- 
land. Its final report contains many echoes 
of the difficulties encountered by it, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of obtain- 
ing agreement on some of the vital as- 
pects of the problem. But it also em- 
bodies a definite plan for the organization 
and operation of the fund. The proposed 
plan is discussed in this article. By Leo 
Pasvolsky. Barron’s, Dec. 12, 1932, p. 5:1. 


Exchange Control 


Control of foreign exchange transactions 
by governmental or other authority has 
become common since September, 1931. 
The provisions of such control vary con- 
siderably, but the more extreme forms 
constitute a virtual embargo on trade. Ex- 
change control frequently has the effect of 
a protective tariff, and this may be one 
reason for its spread. The chief objec- 
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tion to it is that it is likely to prevent 
or impede the establishment of stable 
equilibrium in international price levels. 
The strongest justification for exchange 
control is probably as a temporary expedi- 
ent for meeting some emergency, though it 
is most often defended on the ground that 
post-war experiences make it necessary, 
largely for psychological reasons, to main- 
tain the exchange value of the currency 
whatever the cost. Exchange control is 


incompatible with the gold standard even 
though it enables the nominal parity with 
gold to be maintained. Abandonment of 
control measures, either by applying 
strictly the principles of a true gold stand- 
ard or by allowing the exchange value to 
move to a point that will establish inter- 
national equilibrium, is greatly desired, 
By Charles R. Whittlesey. The American 
Economic Review, December, 1932, p. 
585 :20. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


When Making a Loan on Inventories 
Determine Credit by Markets 

Style and industrial research make most 
trade goods obsolescent so quickly that the 
only way to evaluate credit is to study the 
immediate sales possibilities. Four simple 
steps to accurate marketing evaluation are: 

1. Obtain a complete national marketing 
survey from the sales department of the 
manufacturer. 

2. Break this down territorially, if it 
has not been done already. 

3. From the maps, population figures and 
other data on each community available, 
pick out typical cities in each section. 

4. Communicate with banks in these 
cities, thereby getting accurate facts on 
local sales expectancies, regardless of 
whether the inquiry is on automobiles, oil 
heaters, radios, building material, fertilizer 
or farm machinery. By W. H. Johnson, 
Jr. The Bankers Monthly, December, 1932, 
p. 717 :2. 


The Detroit Money Market 


This study presents an analysis of the 
D troit banking situation and its relation 
to the industrial characteristics of the 
area; it shows how the industrial and com- 
mercial environment of Detroit has affected 
Detroit banking developments. Branch 
and group banking and their applicability 
to the financial needs of Detroit are also 
considered. By G. Walter Woodworth. 
Michigan Business Studies, Vol. V, No. 2, 
University of Michigan, 1932. 221 pages. 


What Should an Annual Report Be? 
The president, Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio), discusses the reasons for the pres- 
ent-day trend towards more comprehen- 
sive and more understandable annual re- 
ports to stockholders. “As we see it, man- 
agement’s guiding purpose in any annual 
report,” he states in conclusion, “should 
be. to give the stockholders as sincere, ac- 
curate and complete a public report as it 
can—the type it would desire from the 
executive heads of a business it owned.” 
By W. T. Holliday. Executives Service 
Bulletin, December, 1932, p. 3:2. 


Forecasting Credit Responsibility 

Accurate forecasts of paying ability im- 
ply knowledge of finance, statistics, eco- 
nomics and human behavior. Taking a 
chance on a “lucky star” has no place in 
credit analysis. By F. H. Miller. Credit 
and Financial Management, December, 
1932, p. 18:4. 


On the Air With the Banks 
How financial institutions can get the 
maximum benefits from radio advertising 
is explained in this article. By L. Doug- 
las Meredith. The Bankers Magazine, De- 
cember, 1932, p. 579:5. 


Group Banking 
Group banking was developed because 
of a real economic need for greater safety 
and greater service. In this article the 
origin and accomplishments of this new 
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financial factor are traced, and the con- 
clusion drawn that group banking has 
served its purpose extraordinarily well 
during a period of very great stress and 
difficulty, and, in some sections of the coun- 
try, has done more to promote confidence 
and stability than any other one thing. 
By Edmund Platt. Executives Service 
Bulletin, November, 1932, p. 1:3. 


Ratios Applied to Statements of Banks 


Consideration is given to the use of 
ratios in the analysis and interpretation 
of balance sheets. A few ratios are sub- 
mitted that might act as guides in the man- 
agement and control of banking institu- 
tions. By Walter E. Paul. The American 
Accountant, December, 1932, p. 359 :3. 


Speeding Up the Preparation of 
Financial Statements 
If the management of a business is to 
make the best use of the information furn- 


Insurance* 


Unemployment Reserves 


A report of the system in force on Gov- 
ernment owned and company operated rail- 
roads of British India provides interest- 
ing reading because of the clear-cut, non- 
technical and human consideration. The 
whole plan is distinguished by its extreme 
simplicity and it is claimed that it has 
proven quite satisfactory to both employers 
and employees after many years of use. It 
is a compulsory, contributory plan. By 
Charles F. Woodhouse. Industry, Dec. 
10, 1932, page 4. 


Status of Insurance Under Mortgage 
Foreclosure 

In the absence of a stipulation that the 

policy shall be void in case of foreclosure 

proceedings, as a general rule such proceed- 

ings will not defeat recovery thereon. Com- 

mencement of proceedings does not con- 


.” Starting with this issue, Insurance abstracts 
will be contributed each month by P. D. Berrzr- 
Vin: Posey mer Treasurer, one & Ralgt Go. 

e-President in Charge of Insurance Division, 
American Management Association. 


ished by its accounting department, this 
information must be made available 
promptly and in such form that the manage- 
ment can interpret it and use it in the 
formulation of current policies. The only 
way such information can be furnished ac- 
curately and promptly is through a well- 
trained and efficient accounting department, 
organized to handle the necessary informa- 
tion furnished by the cooperating depart- 
ment heads. This article contains an out- 
line of a plan in actual operation which is 
accomplishing the desired results. By 
William B. Knuff. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
Dec. 1, 1932, p. 521 :10. 


A Standard Cost Layout as Planned for 
a Medium-Sized Organization 

This explanation of a standard cost sys- 
tem for a medium-sized concern is sup- 
ported by a number of charts and forms 
which make the system more easily under- 
stood. By L. E. Isaacson. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, Dec. 15, 1932, Sec. I, p. 603:25. 


stitute such a substantial increase of risk 
that the contract will be avoided under a 
clause having reference generally to any 
increase of risk. Provisions in policies of 
insurance of this character are strictly con- 
strued against the insurer unless the breach 
clearly falls within the forfeiture provi- 
sions. An example is cited involving 
change in ownership and other complica- 
tions. Journal of Commerce, Dec. 7, 1932, 
page 4. 


Revision of Fire Rates Is Probable 


A study by fire insurance companies has 
clearly shown that several important classes 
of risks are definitely under-rated. Some 
companies have insisted that the rate level 
on protected manufacturing special hazards 
was too low, but by careful selection they 
have not been regarded as unprofitable 
generally, as the unprotected manufactur- 
ing properties. 

Ordinary mercantile stocks were con- 
sidered unprofitable in general, and a study 
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bears out this viewpoint, but well protect- 
ed risks of this character have had more 
favorable experience. 

It is expected that the rates will be ad- 
vanced in some cases or equalized so that 
the unprofitable classes may carry their 
share of the load. Journal of Commerce, 
Nov. 26, 1932. 


Insurance Records Maintained by 
Business Organizations 

The maintenance of adequate records for 
handling and recording the various kinds 
of insurance that usually are carried by a 
business concern is an important task, par- 
ticularly in instances where the activities 
are complex and the individual policies 
numerous. The insurance requirements 
fluctuate constantly, the terms of various 
types of coverage vary, and individual poli- 
cies may expire on many different dates. 
Furthermore, a proper allocation of the 
premium cost to the various periods of time 
and various production centers often may 
be difficult. Some provision for an ade- 
quate analysis of these problems is highly 
important. Substantial losses may occur, 
for example, through neglecting to renew 
coverage upon its expiration. There is 
presented in this report a brief description 
of the methods used by three manufactur- 
ing concerns in maintaining insurance rec- 
ords. The first two are examples of com- 
panies that maintain records adaptable to 
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a large concern having a number of loca- 
tions. The third example, Henry Heide, 
Inc., illustrates the insurance records main- 
tained by a smaller manufacturer having 
only one plant location. Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1932. 20 pages. 


Liability to Your Automobile Guest 


It is pointed out that this subject is of 
increasing interest and there are substan- 
tial changes in the law in many jurisdic- 
tions. The guest may be self-invited or 
invited by the operator of the car. He 
may be a friend, relative or total stranger, 
but it matters not if he is injured while 
riding ir your automobile, for he can sue 
for damages. In many states he will have 
just as good a chance of recovery, as he 
would if he were not your guest. 

Neither does it matter that there is some 
injustice in the situation, for the would-be 
owner or operator must guard himself 
against the eventuality rather than what he 
in his own mind considers reasonable lia- 
bility hazards. The opportunities for fraud, 
through cooperation of the guest and op- 
erator, are obvious. The Messenger, 
(ZZtna Insurance Co.), Nov.-Dec., 1932, 
page 8. 

Employers who are responsible for the 
operations of automobiles by salesmen and 
others may find themselves subject to some 
of the above mentioned liabilities —Ed. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


How One Bank President Manages to 
Control Human Inventory 
Humans become shop worn, obsolete 
and decrease in value just as merchandise 
inventories. That is why the human in- 
ventory must be studied and adjusted. 
Eleven elements of human inventory con- 
trol are given, applicable to banks: 
1. Hold group or departmental meetings 
and dramatize each employee’s function for 
him; 2. Encourage employees to organize 


a club for social and educational purposes ; 
3. Protect employees against dangers of 
temptation; 4. Take them to lunch in pairs 
and encourage them to talk while you 
listen; 5. Find out how and where they 
live; 6. Write letters of encouragement to 
them; 7. Urge participation in sports and 
a profitable use of spare time and vaca- 
tions; 8. Encourage them to bank and bor- 
row in your bank; 9. Encourage building of 
savings accounts; 10. Make them feel that 
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they are in business for themselves, that 
you are merely buying their time; 11. 
Stimulate the study of current bank maga- 
zines and books. By John Poole. The 
Bankers Monthly, December, 1932, p. 741:4. 


The Employees’ Attitude Toward the 
Public 

The Employee Information Program of 
the Philadelphia Company is outlined in 
detail in this article. Results are obtained 
through letters, an employees’ handbook, 
an employees’ magazine and group meet- 
ings. By F. R. Phillips. N. BE. L. A. 
Bulletin, December, 1932, p. 715:4. 


The Future of Employment Tests 


The supervisor of employment research 
of the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
gives a picture of the place of employment 
tests in industry. Tests have an important 
function, she says, in the discovery of cer- 
tain invisible handicaps in people. They 
may sometimes serve to point out unusual 
talent. They are still in a stage of estab- 


lishment and growth, hence experimenta- 
tion in many organizations is desirable. 
They are technical, and must be established 
by persons who are trained to handle them. 
It is well to note that although the process 
by which they are established is statistical, 
involving rather large numbers of persons, 
their use when once adopted is highly in- 
dividual and non-mechanical. 

Society may legislate to limit the free- 
dom of business and industry in the mat- 
ter of releasing employees who have once 
been hired, or individual employers may 
enter into agreements with their employees 
to the same effect. A number already 
have done this. On the other hand, elimi- 
nation of waste, reduction of cost, even 
justice to all employees, entail the dis- 
charge of persons not making good. In 
1933 and thereafter, more than ever in the 
past, it will be important to industry, if 
possible, to measure the handicaps and 
talents of its people in advance of place- 
ment. By Millicent Pond. Industrial Re- 
lations, October, 1932, p. 477 :3. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Making Forms Foolproof 


All internal forms of Studebaker Cor- 
poration carry at the head a complete set 
of instructions as to just how they are to 
be used. This covers the number of copies 
to be made, to whom these copies go, under 
what circumstances the particular form is 
to be used, what signatures or initials it 
must carry, the procedure through which 
it must flow for approval. Management 
Methods, December, 1932, p. 664. 


Many Different Plans Used in Trans- 
ferring Year’s Files and Records 
The test of the advisability of any 
method of transferring or destruction is 
the number of references to past material 
and the need of protection in legal and 
tax matters. The number of references to 
past material is the important point so far 
as transferring records to less active files 
or to storage rooms. The best way to 
determine which files are really “active” 


is to get the facts by some simple method 
of checking actual references to file. One 
is described. 

From such an analysis the alert office 
manager can decide whether periodic trans- 
fer is best or whether perpetual transfer 
solves the problem. Management Methods, 
December, 1932, p. 659:1. 


Mammoth “Filing Machine” of Insur- 
ance Department Files 454 Million 
Vouchers a Year 

A filing system, containing records of 
4 million persons, housed in the Social In- 
surance Department of Czechoslovakia and 
covering the records of persons covered 
by that country’s disability and old age in- 
surance, eliminated the prolonged walking 
of filing clerks and facilitated rapid filing, 
by concentrating the file drawers into 
blocks 17 rows high and by providing the 
clerks with movable work-tables that rise 
up and down, and from side to side, across 
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the face of the files. By this arrangement 
the clerks can sit before the file drawers 
containing their work, and file vouchers 
from the position in which they are most 
efficient. A touch on the electric con- 
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trols takes the clerk quickly from file to 
file, and the main portion of the clerk’s 
time is spent in actual filing work. Man- 
agement Methods, November, 1932, p, 
609 :1. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Get “Telegram Minded” 

The sole function of any business letter 
is merely that of courteously and com- 
pletely stating and/or requesting informa- 
tion in the fewest possible words—the sim- 
pler, the better. Actually, this is rarely 
achieved. A plea is made for the use of 
correspondence supervisors to handle cor- 
respondence as a department, to be sur- 
veyed, changed and improved like that of 
production, sales or advertising. By Ed- 
win H. Wood. The Office Economist, No- 
vember, 1932, p. 8:1. 


Many Aim at Lower Office Costs; Few 
Have Effective Staff Plans 


The results of a survey of 263 compa- 
nies with large office forces, to determine 
whether centralized control of improve- 
ment of office methods had increased dur- 
ing the past two years, are given. It was 
found that only 15 per cent of the compa- 
nies reporting have a separately set-up 
methods improvement staff. But of the 


companies studied 60 per cent are carry- 
ing on such work in some way or another. 

Of the entire 263 companies, 80 per cent 
report that during the last two years there 
has been increased recognition of the value 
of such work. In five companies this work 
has been placed in the hands of a formally 
recognized staff during this period where- 
as it had not been so placed before this 
time. The extent of the “increased recog- 
nition” of the value of such work varies 
considerably. 


It was found that no one plan for the 
centralization of method control was fol- 
lowed by any large group of the compa- 
nies. Testimony of executives and office 
managers shows that the best results were 
secured where the functional specialist in 
charge of office management reported to 
a very high executive of the company. 

Examples of how some companies do 
this method improvement work are cited. 
Management Methods, November, 1932, p. 
607 :2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Net Value of Manufactures 

The gross value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, as reported periodically for the coun- 
try by the Bureau of the Census, repre- 
sents the aggregate of industrial transac- 
tions in the products of the factory, rather 
than the value of the finished output of 
the nation’s manufactures. Misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the gross figure, de- 
spite repeated explanations by the Bureau, 
leads to frequent misuse of the item in such 
projects as: Analyses of the proportion- 





ate costs of the several production factors, 
establishment of an equitable value base 
for a manufacturers’ sales tax, and de- 
termination of the relative rank of indus- 
tries or communities. Most of the duplica- 
tions which occur in gross value on ac- 
count of the use of the products of cer- 
tain plants as materials for further pro- 
duction by other plants are absent in net 
value of manufactures, an amount equal 
to the sum of value added by manufac- 
tures plus the cost of raw materials and 
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imported semi-manufactures. The gross 
value of manufactures for 1929 ($70,434,- 
863,000) exceeded the estimated net value 
($47,243,000,000) by 49.1 per cent. By 
Tracy E. Thompson. The American Eco- 
nomic Review, December, 1932, p. 660:9. 


Mine Accounting 

A number of the more important ques- 
tions and problems of mine accounting are 
treated in this article which outlines an 
accounting system for a metal mine in a 
specific manner. By Jesse L. Maury. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1932, Sec. I, 
p. 243 :23. 


Down With Overhead—$600,000 Down! 


Budgeting helps the Consolidated Steel 
Corp. control costs before the money is 
spent. Installation of budget control of 
indirect or burden expense has: 1. Re- 
duced overhead expense $600,000; 2. Cut 
overhead on productive labor 17 per cent; 
3. Better operating methods devised to 
meet demands of budget; 4. Foremen’s in- 
terest stimulated, their cooperation assured. 

Before being able to make the budget 
effective this organization had to teach 
its foremen how to work out problems in- 
volved in controlling their departments and 
meeting budget figures. They also had 
to learn to present to each foreman figures 
which represented material things, such 
as the cost of the time, supplies and other 
items his department used and to present 
these figures in as clear and simple a 
form as possible. By Paul B. Ross. Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, Decem- 
ber, 1932, p. 459 :2. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, 


Hiring and Separation Methods in 
American Factories 

A study of hiring and separation meth- 
ods in American manufacturing establish- 
ments has recently been completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study 
covered 224 establishments, having 387,- 
826 employees, and dealt with such impor- 
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Production and Capacity in the Drop 
Forging Industry 

The findings of a study of the relation- 
ship between production and capacity in 
the drop forging industry, contained in 
this report, clearly indicate that the single- 
shift capacity substantially exceeds actual 
tonnage output. For the period covered 
by the survey, 1925 to 1931, the tonnage 
production in 1929 was materially greater 
than in any other year; however, in order 
for production to approximate factory ca- 
pacity in 1931, it would be necessary for 
the output to increase more than 60 per 
cent above the 1929 level. This single 
fact emphasizes the need, and can serve as 
a basis, for constructive economic plan- 
ning by the industry. By John Hall. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce, September, 1932. 146 pages. 


Building Survey and Forecast 
September, 1932—September, 1933 
Compiled by American Architect, Sep- 

tember, 1932. 15 pages. 


Cost Accounting for Motion Picture 
Production 


An accounting system for a motion pic- 
ture producer is described in this article, 
which also gives a brief chronological de- 
scription of various activities performed in 
making a motion picture. The main fea- 
ture of the accounting system described is 
the extent to which it is broken down to 
cover the many departments involved. By 
Oscar Gilbertson. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
Oct. 15, 1932, Sec. I, p. 233:10. 


Tests, Turnover. 


tant questions as methods of recruiting 
labor; extent of physical examinations; 
fixing of maximum age limits in hiring 
new employees; use of intelligence, apti- 
tude, and efficiency tests; methods used in 
selecting employees for retention when it 
was necessary to cut down the force; pre- 
valence of separation or dismissal bonuses ; 
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and length of service of employees now on 
the payrolls of companies cooperating with 
the bureau in the study. Monthly Labor 
Review, November, 1932, p. 1005:13. 


Profit-Making Foremanship 
The Chief Industrial Engineer, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation, writes here of Re- 
public Steel’s program of cooperation with 
foremen which, he states, has been uni- 
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formly successful during the six years it 
has been operative. The plan, to main- 
tain quality and low costs, seeks to build 
“proprietorship interest” among foremen. 
Describing the program in detail, the au- 
thor states: “To date, there has not been 
a single case where substantial improve- 
ments in costs have not been obtained.” 
By E. M. Richards. E-xecutives Service 
Bulletin, December, 1932, p. 5:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Vacations, Profit S haring, 
Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


For Unemployment Insurance see Insurance Section 


Employee Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions in the Depression 


In a period when the stability and sol- 
vency of many financial institutions have 
been matters of serious concern, it has 
been natural that various types of plans 
for promoting employee thrift have been 
questioned as to their safety and the avail- 
ability of funds when needed. Unques- 
tionably, such plans have been subjected 
to the most severe test conceivable, and 
if they have survived the past two years, 
their soundness would seem to be estab- 
lished. The annual statements of two such 
employee savings associations which have 
recently been made available to participat- 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


The American Labor Movement in 
Prosperity and Depression 

The chief factors responsible for the 
existing weakness of the organized labor 
movement in the United States are re- 
vealed by an examination of conditions 
preceding the present depression. Leading 
pre-depression influences—mainly economic 
in origin but involving significant psy- 
chological concomitants—were as follows: 
substantial increases in income which 
facilitated emulative expenditures of a 
kind calculated to divert attention from the 
benefits of unionism; extensive unemploy- 


ing members, if typical, indicate that as- 
sociations of this kind have been soundly 
managed and are giving an excellent ac- 
count of themselves. Information regard- 
ing the statements of these two employee 
savings associations is given. N. J. C. B. 
Service Letter, Oct. 30, 1932, p. 466:2. 


Simple Application of Gain-Sharing 
Principles 

A study of the procedure used to deter- 
mine standards in establishing a gain- 
sharing method of wage payment in the 
Reynolds Metals Company. By R. E. 
Jacke. N. A.C. A. Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1932, 
Sec. I, p. 101:15. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


ment which for the most part militated 
against effective organized demands for 
wage increases—this accompanied by a cost 
of living which experienced little altera- 
tion; technical changes in industry com- 
bined with increasing trustification, both 
of which served to accentuate the obso- 
lescence of dominant craft unionism. 
Factors frequently cited as primary in 
explaining the ineffectiveness of the labor 
movement—legal handicaps and inferior 
leadership—are regarded as secondary. 
Probably the American labor movement 
will eventually take on conscious class char- 
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acteristics similar to those manifested by 
wage earners in the industrialized nations 
of Western Europe, although for the pres- 
ent correct strategy would appear to re- 
quire the subordination of political pro- 
grams to the building of organization 
along economic lines. By Lyle W. Cooper. 
The American Economic Review, Decem- 
ber, 1932, p. 641:19. 


Production and the Sherman Law 


The Sherman Law was passed to safe- 
guard the public interest. A feeling is now 
growing up that, in the natural resource in- 
dustries, it is doing exactly the opposite. The 
President, American Petroleum Institute, 
explains this view and tells why not only 
producers but consumers as well are feel- 
ing its effects. By Amos L. Beaty. Na- 
tion’s Business, November, 1932, p. 31:2. 


Industrial Russia 


Why it is far from self-sufficiency and 
why it will remain a large market for 
quality products. By Homer S. Trecartin. 
The Iron Age, Oct. 13, 1932, p. 567 :3. 


Goodyear’s Six-Hour Day 

A plea, by the president of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., for the shorter work- 
ing week, on the basis of emergency un- 
employment relief, rather than on the basis 
of operating economy, and an outline of 
the application of that doctrine at Good- 
year. By Paul Weeks Litchfield. IJndus- 
trial Relations, October, 1932, p. 480:2. 


Extent of Five-Day Week in American 
Industry in 1932 


The five-day week as a permanent policy 
is now in force in 5.4 per cent of the 
establishments, with 8.4 per cent of the 
employees, covered by a comprehensive 
survey just completed by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In manufac- 
turing industries these percentages are 
greater, 7.8 per cent of the reporting es- 
tablishments having placed 12.3 per cent 
of their employees on a five-day week 
schedule. The automobile industry has the 
largest proportion of employees on the 
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five-day week, namely 67.2 per cent. De- 
tails by industries, with comparisons with 
1931 conditions, are given. Monthly Labor 
Review, November, 1932, p. 999 :6, 


The Wage Incentive Plan You Ought 
to Have 


The good wage incentive plan should be 
understandable to the man; simple to com- 
pute and record; effective as an incentive 
to output; effective in protecting the man 
from losses beyond his control; flexible 
to permit changes from one job to another 
without disturbance, and adaptable to vari- 
ous types of jobs. The day rate, piece 
rate, Halsey premium or bonus, point sys- 
tem, profit sharing and the Rowan plans 
are discussed in the light of these require- 
ments, in the first of a series of two arti- 
cles on the subject. By H. P. Dutton. 
Factory and Industrial Management, De- 
cember, 1932, p. 449:3. 


Economic Planning: The Proposals 
and the Literature 


The proposals for collective action in the 
interest of economic stability and efficiency 
are classified. The planning of public 
works, monetary and credit control, the 
disaccordance between production and dis- 
tribution, the reorganization of industry, 
are topics discussed. Such proposals from 
business as those presented by Donham, 
Javits, Swope and Crowther are consid- 
ered, as well as those from non-business 
quarters and presented in the writings of 
Loucks, Lorwin, Person, Clark, Soule, 
Chase, Beard. By Paul T. Homan. The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Novem- 
ber, 1932, p. 102:21. 


The Transformation of Soviet Trade 
Unions 

Expansion in membership and marked 
changes in the scope of their activity have 
characterized the development of trade 
unions in the U. S. S. R. It has become 
evident that their réle in a centrally man- 
aged national economy has required the 
surrender of their earlier claims to con- 
trol over production. State organs have 








taken from them the determination of wage 
rates and have instituted schemes for in- 
creasing production and reducing labor 
turnover which the trade unions are forced 
to carry out. The resulting modifications 
in trade union structure and function have 
not always been consistent, determined as 
they have been by fluctuations in Party 
policy and the exigencies of the develop- 
ing Five-Year Plan. The increasing diver- 
gence between Soviet trade unions and 
those of capitalistic countries, especially in 
the activities which aim to protect the work- 
ers, are explained by the Communists as 
due chiefly to the absence of the “enemy 
party.” The general program adopted has 
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called forth the energy and enthusiasm of 
the workers to a remarkable degree. By 
Amy Hewes. The American Economic 
Review, December, 1932, p. 605:15. 


Digest of Material on Technological 
Changes, Productivity of Labor, and 
Labor Displacement 

This resumé of the material on pro- 
ductivity and labor displacement published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics gives 
the essential facts and figures of such ma- 
terial, reference being made to the publica- 
tion in which the detailed report may be 
found. Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
ber, 1932, p. 1031 :27. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate Set- 


ting, Time and Motion Study 


Motion-Time Analysis at the Link- 
Belt Co. 

A discussion of the analysis in this com- 
pany which is forming the basis of a 
handbook gradually being compiled of 
standard motion times that will be inter- 
changeable between plants of allied manu- 
facturers. By H. C. Robson. The Iron 
Age, Dec. 15, 1932, p. 920:2. 


Order Forms Used by a Jobbing 
Machine Shop 

Four ideas are back of this simple but 
effective system: the man in the shop 
must know definitely what is expected of 
him, each step in the paper work must 
have a ready check; shop costs must be ac- 
curately known; and any fallacy in work 
must be detected and remedied while a job 
is in process. 

Two years ago the Boyar-Schultz Cor- 
poration had a few machines and a few 
men; now the business—making tools, dies, 
jigs and fixtures—requires 21,000 sq. ft. 
of space and the employment of 150 skilled 
workmen. Part of the success is attrib- 
uted to the frequent checking of each step 
in the shop work, to the information given 
to the workmen with regard to the time 
required for operations and to the close 
records kept of spoilage—all contributing 


to precision of product and dependability 
of delivery promises. 

The procedure is explained in some de- 
tail and several of the forms used are 
illustrated. By Rogers A. Fiske. The 
Iron Age, Dec. 1, 1932, p. 838:3. 


Production Control Methods in Use at 
the Andrews Division of the 
Washburn Company 


Standards are used as a guide and as 
a means of checking the results of produc- 
tion planning and control methods of the 
Andrews division of the Washburn Com- 
pany. The mechanics of this system are 
discussed in this article. By Harold E. L. 
Green. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Dec. 15, 
1932, Sec. I, p. 628:11. 


Block Scheduling Moves Orders, 
Minimizes ‘nventories 

Bauer & Black n.anufactures surgical 
dressings and related supplies sold to drug 
stores, hospitals, industrials and others. 
Although many items are catalogued, over 
80 per cent of the business is done in 15 
per cent of the items. With all except 
strictly special items it is the company’s 
policy to fill orders from stock. This 
situation, which is duplicated in many m- 
dustries, is ideal for the application of the 
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block plan of control, which combines cus- 
tomers’ or production orders into batches 
or “blocks” of fairly uniform volume and 
sends these blocks through the factory on 
a fixed time schedule. 

Grouping the orders reduces clerical de- 
tail. The uniform schedule, which speci- 
fies the time for the completion of each 
operation in terms of a standard number 
of hours from starting, makes for a fast 
and steady flow of work and keeps in- 
ventories low. The block plan is most 
effective where manufacturing steps fol- 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Ford—Exponent of Modernization 

Replacement of technically obsolete 
equipment at the Ford plants is a continu- 
ous, rather than spasmodic activity. Either 
lowering of cost or improvement in quality 
is the object, and the practice extends to 


Research and Experiment 


This Laboratory Writes the Sales 
Literature 


Writing sales literature may seem a lit- 
tle far removed from the usual activity of 
the research and engineering staff of a 
manufacturing concern. There are includ- 
ed in the various types of literature pub- 
lished by manufacturers, two broad medi- 
ums through which a member of the 
research department may express his ideas 
to distinct advantage; namely, catalogues 
and directions. The descriptive leaflet or 
catalogue describes in detail the product 
available for the prospective purchaser. 
Directions for use go to the customer with 
the item and tell him how to use it. 

Sales volume is affected to a marked 
degree by the type of printed material that 
precedes as well as accompanies the de- 
livery of the product. The magnitude of 
the sales volume may be used as a con- 
venient type of yardstick enabling the re- 
search director to measure in a way the 
productivity of his division. From this it 
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low in an approximately constant sequence. 
It is explained and its application in the 
Bauer & Black Division of the Kendall 
Co. illustrated. Factory and Industrial 
Management, December, 1932, p. 471 :3. 


Simplified Material Control 


A plan of controlling material which 
works simply, accurately and cheaply is 
outlined in this article. Illustrative rec- 
ords accompany the text. By H. J. 
Meyers. The American Accountant, De- 
cember, 1932, p. 366:3. 


Ventilation 


all departments, tool rooms included. In 
fact, the entire plant may be looked upon 
as a huge laboratory. The attitude, prac- 
tices and some of the results of the Ford 
Motor Co. in respect to equipment replace- 
ments are outlined. By Burnham Finney. 
The Iron Age, Nov. 24, 1932, p. 795:4. 


is apparent that the research department 
should be willing to accept its share in the 
responsibility of writing sales literature. 

In this article the system of preparing 
literature in the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company and the methods whereby the re- 
search department supervises the literature 
are discussed in detail. By A. W. Ander- 
son. Research Laboratory Record, No- 
vember, 1932, p. 50:3. 


Industrial Research Plays Its Part in 
Life Insurance 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany for many years has maintained, in 
connection with the industrial health ser- 
vice of the Policyholder’s Service Bureau, 
an industrial research laboratory whose 
technical staff are engaged in the promo- 
tion of industrial hygiene, including studies 
in factories, shops and offices of environ- 
mental conditions affecting health. Chem- 
ists and technicians make the required ob- 
servations in factories, mills or other im- 
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dustrial establishments, collect necessary 
air samples by means of the most modern 
devices, and subsequently complete their 
studies in the laboratory at the home office. 
In connection with field studies, air sam- 
ples are taken under actual industrial con- 
ditions and analyzed for the dust content 
or for poisonous substances in this labora- 
tory. There is thus acquired definite in- 
formation which furnishes a sound basis 
of knowledge which can serve in the full 
recognition of unfavorable working con- 
ditions and in the development of meas- 


ures for their abatement. By W. J. Mc- 
Connell, B.S., M.D. Research Laboratory 
Record, November, 1932, p. 40:3. 


Is the Color of Your Product Wrong 
for Export Markets? 

Sales of General Motors cars in some 
export markets were sluggish. Then the 
reason was discovered. When the cars 
were painted in colors adapted to local 
tastes and environments sales immediately 
jumped. By Dorothy Guernsey. Sales 
Management, Dec. 15, 1932, p. 519:1. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


The Simple Rules of Good Business 

The late president of McCormick & Com- 
pany offers these guides to aid in the solu- 
tion of cut prices: 1. Set an equitable 
price policy and stick to it; 2. See that 
every order brings a just profit to you; 
3. See that every wholesaler makes a 
just profit on your goods; 4. See that every 
retailer makes a just profit on your goods; 
5. See that the public receives a fair value 
and a square deal. By Willoughby M. 
McCormick. Sales Management, Nov. 15, 
1932, p. 423:2. 


Selling on Consignment 
The reasons why some manufacturers 
are falling in line, while others are shying 
away from it. By Herschel Deutsch. Ad- 
vertising & Selling, Oct. 27, 1932, p. 13:4. 


A Manual of Industrial Merchandising 

This compilation deals with the follow- 
ing divisions of industrial merchandising: 
analysis of the market; sales budgets; sales 
controls; personal selling and advertising. 
It includes the following discussions: Re- 
search Should Show What to Make, and 
Where and How to Sell It, by William 
Hovey; Actual Sales Volume Can be 
Closely Approximated if Known Factors 
are Used, by Alfred Kauffmann; Develop- 
ing Scientific Basis for Sales Control, by 
Howard Coonley; Personal Selling—a 





Guide to Efficient Salesmanship, taken from 
“Precepts of Jenkins Bros.” Compiled by 
the editors of Class & Industrial Market- 
ing, 1932. 18 pages. 


Markets by Incomes 

‘The second and final part of the study 
of the relation of income to retail pur- 
chases, made in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
covers men’s clothing, books, fountain pens, 
silverware, watches, clocks, paint and 
plumbing, floor coverings, sports and hob- 
bies, public utilities, charge purchasing, 
New York shopping. Time, Inc., Vol. II, 
1932. 61 pages. 


Cost-Cutting Opportunity Knocks at 
the Shipping Room Door 

The storekeeper and shipper of the 
Sharon plant of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, offers advice on 
improving and at the same time reducing, 
the cost of crating, warehousing and ship- 
ping light apparatus, as well as blocking 
and securing heavy machinery on specially 
designed heavy-duty freight cars. By A. 
Thomas. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, October, 1932, p. 401:3. 


House Market 

A revival of home building, brought 
about by new techniques of construction, 
would provide a vast market for materials. 
Inter-industry competition for this mar- 
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ket now includes steel, new synthetics, 
glass, porcelain and cotton, as well as wood, 
paint, brick, cement. Business Week, Nov. 
23, 1932, p. 14:1. 


We Avoid the Price Question by Mer- 
chandising a Specialty 

“Automobile manufacturers are extreme- 
ly cooperative, one with another, in all 
phases of their business excepting sales,” 
the president of the Stutz Motor Car Com- 
pany of America, Inc., finds ; “in sales the 
competition is intense.” Stutz, therefore, 
decided to withdraw from the highly com- 
petitive field and to confine itself to the 
building of specialty merchandise with ex- 
cellent results. By Edgar Staley Gorrell. 
Business Administration Magazine, Oct. 
25, 1932, p. 7:2. 


Metropolitan Markets 


A survey of the 96 largest metropolitan 
markets in the United States, compiled 
mainly from data contained in the United 
States Bureau of Census reports. Out- 
door Advertising Incorporated, August, 
1932. 259 pages. 


Marketing a Trade Name 


In addition to marketing unbranded 
products and nationally-known lines of 
sheets, the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany sells fabrics to other manufacturers 
who are licensed to convert and sell them 
under the Pepperell brand. Listing his 
company’s products and briefly telling of 
its distribution program, the vice-president 
of the company discusses the selective li- 
censing system, detailing its provisions 
and describing the merchandising service 
which is offered to licensees. By Allyn B. 
McIntire. Executives Service Bulletin, 
December, 1932, p. 7:1. 


Consignment Selling 
Consignment selling is neither new nor 
is it a cure-all for the ills of the system 
of competitive selling. It has many legal 
complications and many flaws. With the 
proper safeguards and in lines peculiarly 
adapted to it, however, this form of mer- 
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chandising is actually serving a useful 
purpose in helping to stabilize markets, 
guarantee reasonable profits, create demand 
for new products and in other ways tend 
to strengthen the business structure. A 
discussion of the forms of consignment 
selling, the advantages and disadvantages 
of consignment selling and some of the 
legal pit-falls is contained in this article. 
Ernst & Ernst Bulletin, Nov. 15, 1932, p. 
rz 


A Planned System of Distribution 


Under selective distribution, what are 
the mutual responsibilities of manufacturer 
and wholesaler? Presenting the Arm- 
strong Cork Company’s planned distribu- 
tion system, the first vice-president of the 
company discusses these responsibilities. In 
conclusion he states: “Selective distribu- 
tion becomes really possible only with the 
existence and analysis of adequate statis- 
tical data. . . . Thanks to the cooperation 
of our wholesalers, our sales statistics are 
97 per cent accurate today—and that in- 
formation is being used to the profit of 
every wholesaler who handles our goods 
as well as to our own advantage.” By 
H. W. Prentis, Jr. Executives Service 
Bulletin, December, 1932, p. 1:3. 


Branch Office Operation 


How much of the branch office busi- 
ness of laundries is bundle work? Has 
the opening of branches reduced route busi- 
ness? Are cash discounts allowed at 
branch offices? What is the rate if dis- 
count is allowed? What is the cost of 
operating branch offices? These are ques- 
tions which are answered in this bulletin 
which presents the results of a nation- 
wide survey. Service Bulletin No. 17, 
Laundryowners National Association, Nov. 
7, 1932. 8 pages. 


The Rising Tide of Marketing Ills 

Industry as well as distributive enter- 
prise must assume the responsibility for 
defects in the marketing machinery of the 
country. High marketing costs, as in- 
dicated by rising expense ratios of retail- 
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ers; “stiffness of the joints” in large-scale 
distribution organizations, and lack of co- 
ordination between production and con- 
sumption are the principal defects which 
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Professor McNair believes should be cor- 
rected. By Malcolm P. McNair. The 
Merchandise Manager, November, 1932, p. 
19 :4, 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Depression and the Personnel Depart- 
ment 


Economic depression has had a pro- 
found effect on personnel procedure in de- 
partment stores. This has worked chiefly 
through two forces: the changed charac- 
ter of labor supply, and the changed in- 
ternal structure of organizations. The re- 
sults are described. Three fundamentals 
for successful action on the part of person- 
nel departments are suggested: 1. A sense 
of obligation to cooperate with manage- 
ment to operate as effectively, productively, 
and economically as possible; 2. An abid- 
ing awareness of the broader implications 
of responsibilities in the social structure; 
3. Recognition of the immensity and 
uniqueness of the present opportunity to 
make a great record for personnel work. 
By Anne Fineman. The Personnel Jour- 
nal, December, 1932, p. 211:5. 


Building a Sales Manual for the Small 
Company 

The sales manager of Benedict Manufac- 

turing Co. describes the compilation of that 

company’s sales manual—the cost of which 

was only $500. By L. E. Barnes. Print- 

ers’ Ink Monthly, November, 1932, p. 34:2. 


These Salesmen Annoy Me 


The purchasing agent of Premax Prod- 
ucts Corporation tells about some men who 
handicap themselves and their company 
with their careless methods. By H. N. 
Barbour. Printers’ Ink, Dec. 22, 1932, p. 
17:4. 


When a Group Does the Buying, How 
Shall I Sell? 

Management is watching the outgoing 

dollar as never before. Individuals no 

longer have sole authority to make pur- 


chases of equipment or materials. The 
seller must tell his story to whole groups, 
which sometimes include the president or 
the chairman of the board. The technique 
of merchandising has undergone a change. 
The how of selling groups is commanding 
more and more attention. 

Some of the methods that have been suc- 
cessfully used in this type of merchandis- 
ing are outlined. By John Allen Murphy. 
The Iron Age, Dec. 15, 1932, p. 911:2. 


Salesmen’s Compensation in Los 
Angeles 

The following points, as they apply in 
Los Angeles, are considered: Elements of 
a compensation plan; The working ar- 
rangement; Forms of compensation; The 
automobile allowance; Salesmen’s expense 
accounts; Trends in compensation plans; 
Description of local successful plans. A 
study by the Compensation Committee, 
Sales Managers Bureau, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 13 pages. 


Profit Sharing With Salesmen Doubled 
This Jobber’s Sales in Five Years 


The House of Krasne has been virtually 
invincible to depression. Dollar volume 
for 1932 is 20 per cent ahead of 1931, ton- 
nage sales 40 per cent greater. Policies 
which have made it the largest grocery 
wholesaler in Greater New York are out- 
lined here. By Lawrence M. Hughes. 
Sales Management, Dec. 1, 1932, p. 466:2. 


Traveling School Trains Salesman to 
Build Dealer Profits 

The plan under which the Brown Shoe 

Co. works with selected retailers on a basis 

of mutual interest is a realignment of dis- 

tributional functions for the purpose of 

eliminating wasteful effort. The company 
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assumes the burden of fact-finding and 
planning for the retail outlet. In return 
for this service, the retailer concentrates 
his shoe purchases with the Brown Co. 
The plan has been in operation for many 
years and is constantly growing in number 
of associated units, and in efficiency. 

In developing its sales training program 
the company built a synthetic shoe store 
which could be set up in a large hotel 
room. This was taken on the road by 
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the company’s educational director and the 
training course given. The plan is ex- 
plained. By A. G. White. Printers’ Ink, 
Nov. 10, 1932, p. 33:4. 


Plans That Cut Waste Out of the Sales- 
men’s Expense Account 
An analysis of the various methods used 
to control traveling costs. By W. B. Ed- 
wards. Printers’ Ink Monthly, December, 
1932, p. 31:2. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


G. E. Men Break All Summer Sales 
Records with $1,646,750 Volume in 
“Dig In” Campaign 
And every dollar of it was brand-new 
business. The incandescent lamp depart- 
ment of General Electric came through 
with 164.7 per cent of quota during the 
discouraging “dog days” just before the 
upturn—a period when many other firms 
were saying, “There are no orders. Peo- 
ple just aren’t buying.” Based on an in- 
terview with N. H. Boynton and E. E. 
Potter. Sales Management, Oct. 10, 1932, 

p. 308 :3. 


19,000 Orders from Dealers, Sight 
Unseen, Price Unknown 

How Plymouth, in introducing its new 
model, built dealer demand before going 
after consumer acceptance. Effective mail- 
ing pieces and well planned sales meetings 
played an important part in the success of 
this program for creating dealer demand, 
which has paved the way for satisfactory 
consumer acceptance. By Andrew M. 
Howe. Printers’ Ink, Nov. 17, 1932, p. 
28 :4, 


“Two Full Pints” Idea Doubles Unit of 
Sale 


How the new Twin-Pak in which the 
Clicquot Club Company is now distribut- 
ing its ginger ale emphasizes the fact that 
the package contains two full pints, or a 
quart, rather than the twenty-eight ounces 
usually contained in large bottles, mistaken 
for quart bottles. This has definitely 


helped to raise the one-bottle purchase to 
a two-bottle unit. By H. Earle Kimball. 
Printers’ Ink, Nov. 17, 1932, p. 10:2. 


Artistic Packaging Applied to Office 
Equipment 

How such companies as L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., the Thaddeus 
Davids Ink Co., Remington-Rand, Mittag 
& Volger, Inc., Carter’s Ink Co., “dress 
up” their office equipment. By Ann Di- 
Pace. Modern Packaging, October, 1932, 
p. 38:4. 


3-Point Selling Plan Jumps Sales for 
This Company 

1. Run your own business; 2. Keep your 
business abreast of the times; 3. Advertise. 
This is the simple formula on which the 
W. F. Whitney Co. based a new mer- 
chandising policy, the result of which was 
the increase of factory operation to a full- 
time schedule. An interview with Joseph 
P. Carney. Printers’ Ink, Nov. 10, 1932, 
p. 25:3. 


Bristol-Myers Bonus Sells Ipana Dealers 
on Promoting Ingram’s 

A cash bonus plan is explained which 
utilizes the popularity of one item in the 
Bristol-Myers line—Ipana tooth paste—to 
encourage druggists to do a better selling 
job on a less well identified member of 
the company’s line—a shaving cream. The 
plan involved the use of certificates with 
dealers’ purchases of these two products. 
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A certificate was packed with each half- 
dozen unit of Ipana and of Ingram’s shav- 
ing cream. Five shaving cream certificates, 
when turned in with twenty-five tooth paste 
certificates, would bring a dealer one dol- 
lar. This meant an extra two per cent 
discount, above regular trade discounts, 


quantity discounts or any special offers 
already in effect. To cash the certificates 
dealers have to buy both products on the 
five-to-one basis. Dealers are showing 
more and more interest in the plan. By 
Lawrence M. Hughes. Sales Management, 
Nov. 1, 1932, p. 383:2. 


Books Received 


Recent Social Trends in the United 
States. Vol. I and II. Report of the 
President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1933. Vol. 
I—750 pages. Vol. Il—Page 751-1568. 
$10.00. To be reviewed in a later issue 
of The Management Review. 

Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United 
States. Forty-Second Annual Edition. 
Index Publishing Co., New York, 1932. 
1,044 pages. $3.00. 

A Decade of Corporate Incomes—1920- 
1929. By S. H. Nerlove. University 


of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. 76 
pages. $1.00. 

The Economic Foundation of Business. 
Vol. I and II. Walter E. Spahr, Editor. 
Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
New York, 1932. Vol. I—655 pages; 


Vol. II—627 pages. 
volumes. 

The Organization and Activities of the 
National Education Association. By 
Erwin Stevenson Selle. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1932. 180 pages. $1.75. 

Psychology in Advertising. By Albert 
T. Poffenberger. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1932, second edition. 634 
pages. $5.00. 

The New England Cotton Textile In- 
dustry. By J. Herbert Burgy. For 
sale by: Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, 1932. 246 pages. $4.50. 

New York Laws Affecting Business 
Corporations. J. B. R. Smith, Editor. 
United States Corporation Co. New 
York, 13th Edition, revised to April 11, 
1932. 468 pages. $2.00. 


$8.00 for the 2 


China To-day: Economic. By J. B. 
Condliffe. World Peace Foundation, Bos- 
ton, 1932. 214 pages. $2.50. 

Manchuria—Cradle of Conflict. By 
Owen Lattimore. Macmillan, New York, 
1932. 311 pages. $3.00. 

Cost of Government in the United States 
—1929-1930. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York, 1932. 167 
pages. $3.00. 

Economics of Food Consumption. By 
Edith Hawley. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1932. 335 pages. 


Effective Collection Methods. By Edward 
Hall Gardner. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1932, revised. 472 pages. $4.50. 

History and Theory of Agricultural 
Credit in the United States. By Earl 
Sylvester Sparks. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1932. 476 pages. $3.75. 

The Insurance Almanac—1932. Com- 
piled by The Weekly Underwriter. Un- 
derwriter Printing and Publishing Co. 
New York, 1932. 1,119 pages. $3.00. 

Latin American Problems. By Thomas 
F. Lee. Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 
New York, 1932. 339 pages. $2.50. 

Oil Economics. (The Application of 
Economic Facts and Principles to the 
Problems of Management and Investment 
in the Petroleum Industry.) By Campbell 
Osborn. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1932. 402 pages. $4.00. 

The Personnel Bibliographical Index. 
By W. H. Cowley. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, 1932. 433 pages. $4.00. 

A Picture of World Economic Condi- 
tions at the Beginning of 1932. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, 1932. 287 pages. $3.00. 
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Principles of Marketing. By Fred E. 
Clark. Macmillan, New York, 1932, re- 
vised edition. 657 pages. $3.75. 

Future Trading Upon Organized Com- 
modity Markets in the United States. 
By G. Wright Hoffman. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1932. 
482 pages. $5.00. 

Business Opportunities for Women. By 
Catharine Oglesby. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1932. 300 pages. $2.50. 


Public Health Organization. Report of 
Committee on Public Health Organiza- 
tion, E. L. Bishop, M.D., Chairman. 
Century Co., New York, 1932. 345 pages. 


$3.00. 


Systems Installation in Accounting. By 
George J. Geier and Oscar Mautner. 
Burrell-Snow, Inc., New York, 1932. 500 
pages. 

Readings in the History of Economic 
Thought. By S. Howard Patterson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1932. 
745 pages. $4.50. 

The Recovery of Germany. By James 
W. Angell. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1932, enlarged and revised 
edition. 442 pages. $4.00. 

Sales Taxes: General, Selective, and Re- 
tail. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, 1932. 79 pages. 
$2.00. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


Economic Control of Engineering and 
Manufacturing. By Frank L. Eidmann. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1931. 402 pages. 


The title, statement of purpose, and con- 
tents of this book do not tie in in a way 
to convince the reader that the book has 
been properly titled or the purpose cor- 
rectly stated. A title such as “The Scope 
and Functions of Scientific Management” 
might be more truly representative of the 
contents. In the preface of the book we 
find the following statement: “It is the 
purpose of this book to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to some of the problems 
of engineering and manufacturing whose 
solution depends upon economic analysis 
and present some methods of procedure.” 

After careful consideration the reviewer 
would say it had been the purpose of the 
book to direct the attention of the reader 
to ways and means of applying science and 
engineering to the problems arising from 
the operation of a manufacturing enter- 
prise. The contents of the book, incor- 
porating twenty-one chapters dealing with 
modern management or the application of 
science to management, (the so labelled 
financial calculations which the present 








reader would term economics of the busi- 
ness, plant location, and practically all 
phases of executive control and operation 
of the plant itself) leaves the reader with 
mixed conclusions. Some of the reac- 
tions : 

1. The individual who occupies, or 
hopes to occupy, the position of chief en- 
gineer of a very large manufacturing en- 
terprise should find this work very valu- 
able. 

2. The approach to the suggestions dis- 
cussed is decidedly scholastic and impresses 
one as being the work of an ardent stu- 
dent and reader rather than a narration 
of conclusions of knowledge or opinions 
resulting from experience. 

3. A liberal proportion of the pages are 
taken up in mathematical developments and 
the application of mathematics to manu- 
facturing problems.. 

4. Unquestionably the book comprises a 
fairly complete census of the functions of 
a manufacturing enterprise which requires 
methods development for successful oper- 
ation. The actual methods suggested ap- 
pear in every case to number only one for 
each function where a choice or at least 
a suggestion that other methods existed 








would have constituted an improvement in 
the reader’s opinion. 

In the present reader’s opinion the ap- 
parent intended market for the book is 
students of management, engineering man- 
agers, and chief engineers of large manu- 
facturing enterprises, and possibly tech- 
nicians engaged in instructions and re- 
search work. 

To the individual with considerable prac- 
tical experience in his own industry this 
book may very well be invaluable as a re- 
minder list for the planning of his ac- 
tivities as well as a reference for sources 
of detailed information which he may re- 
quire in the course of his work. For use 
by students, educators, and technical re- 
search men, inexperienced in practical op- 
eration, the work harbors dangers in that 
a reader might assume that all of the vari- 
ous methods and functions outlined in the 
work might very well be applied to a 
single manufacturing enterprise. It is not 
the present reader’s impression that the 
author really intended to convey this idea, 
but perhaps somewhat inadvertently in 
finding a reference for each of the many 
details which occurred to him that in some 
cases he made use of methods and func- 
tions which apply and occur in certain in- 
dustries but not in others. 

Certain references in the book to pub- 
lications by other somewhat scholastic au- 
thors are misleading. As an illustration, 
considerable space is devoted to the sub- 
ject of “Minimum Cost Manufacturing Lot 
Sizes.” Reference is made on page 245 
to the work.of F. E. Raymond, who has 
done perhaps the most extensive work so 
far undertaken on this particular subject. 
While Professor Raymond’s work on this 
problem has been most creditable, it has 
not been made use of in a sufficient num- 
ber of practical applications as conclu- 
sively to prove its merit, or the merit of 
its adoption. 

“Economic Control of Engineering and 
Manufacturing” leaves the reader with the 
impression that no question exists as to 
the practicability of the application of 
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mathematics to this particular problem ; yet 
the present reader is fairly certain that 
sufficient adoption of the formulae which 
have been developed by Professor Ray- 
mond has not yet been undertaken to prove 
in a practical way the entire adequacy of 
the formulae so far developed. 

Again, in chapter 21 dealing with a com- 
parison of wage payment plans, use is 
made of the material presented in “Man- 
agement’s Handbook.” Some time after 
this book was published the present reader 
had occasion to listen to several of the 
authors’ various wage payment plans dis- 
cussed, commenting upon the presentation 
of their methods as delineated in the 
Handbook. It many cases distinct errors 
were claimed by the wage payment plan 
authors themselves. A reader of “Eco- 
nomic Control of Engineering and Manu- 
facturing” would probably—unless other- 
wise advised—accept the comparison of the 
various wage payment plans set forth as 
unquestionably authentic and accurate. 

References in the book indicate that it is 
more applicable to industries using ma- 
chine tools than to others. In industries 
which are users of machine tools, the fac- 
tor of inspection is a particularly import- 
ant one; yet relatively little, if any, space 
is given to this important subject. Cer- 
tainly inspection may very well be an 
engineering function. The reviewer feels 
that while “Economic Control of Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing” is a work which 
should be carefully studied by technicians 
engaged in industrial research work, it 
should be used more as an outline in pat- 
terning one’s own program than as a 
source of authority for best accepted 
methods. 


Rosert W. Kent, Vice President, 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. 





American Business Leaders. By F. W. 
Taussig and C. S. Joslyn. Macmillan, 
New York, 1932, 319 pages. $3.75. 
The conclusion suggested by this investi- 

gation into the social origins of American 





1 The Ronald Press Co., New York, N. Y., 1924. 
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business leaders is that, although the pres- 
ent generation of business leaders can- 
not be spoken of as a caste-like group, 
there is clear evidence that the representa- 
tion of the well-to-do classes among them 
is increasing at a rapid rate, and is likely 
to become preponderant if the present rate 
of increase is maintained during the next 
few decades. 

The results obtained from 8,749 complete 
returns to a questionnaire sent to 15,000 
business leaders in the United States cast 
interesting light on the comparative influ- 
ence of training, heredity and family in- 
fluence upon successful business execu- 
tives. 





The Unemployment Problem. By 
Thurber M. Smith. Bruce Publishing 
Company, New York, 1932. 218 pages. 
$2.00. 

This book presents a Catholic Solution 
from the viewpoints of ethics, history and 
social science. 

It is concluded that any real facing of 
the problem of industrial unemployment 
must include: 1. The organization of the 
labor market in order to cut down the 
duration of unemployment; 2. Measures of 
security to tide the worker and his de- 
pendents over the periods of joblessness ; 
3. Regularization of industry in order to 
cut down the amount of unemployment. A 
solution through consumers’ cooperatives 
is discussed. 





Industrial Psychology. By Morris S. 
Viteles. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1932. 652 pages. $5.50. 


Section One of this book discusses the 
Foundations of Industrial Psychology; 
Section Two, Fitting the Worker to the 
Job; and Section Three, Maintaining Fit- 
ness at Work. : 

Chapters of special interest to the per- 
sonnel worker are those on: Job Analysis; 
The Interview and Allied Techniques; 
Standardization and Administration of 
Psychological Tests; Tests for Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled Workers; Tests in the 








Transportation Industry +’ Tests for Office 
Occupations, Technical and Supervisory 
Employees; Psychological Techniques in 
Accident Prevention; Accidents in the 
Transportation Industry; Training Meth- 
ods; Industrial Fatigue; The Elimination 
of Unnecessary Fatigue; Machines and 
Monotony; Specific Influences in Monoto- 
nous Work; Motives in Industry; The 
Maladjusted Worker; and Problems of 
Supervision and Management. The last 
three contain information regarding re- 
cent developments in these fields. Pro- 
cedures and techniques are outlined in 
detail. 





The Private Secretary’s Manual. By 
Bernice C. Turner. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1932. 773 pages. $4.00. 


Part I of this book provides an analysis 
of the secretarial field, showing what op- 
portunities are open to the more alert 
secretary. Those opportunities relate to 
the personal advancemen. of the secretary 
herself, and to time and money saving de- 
vices which she can use for the benefit of 
her employer. Proper methods of handling 
mail, the building up of a filing system, 
the ordering and care of supplies and the 
proper reception of office callers, tele- 
phone supervision, telegrams and cable- 
grams, making arrangements for travel by 
railroad, steamship or airplane, financial 
records and business writing are subjects 
discussed. 

Part II takes up the actual problems that 
secretaries face in writing letters, minutes 
and reports, the preparation of manuscript 
for printing, etc. 


Price Cutting and Price Maintenance. 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman and Robert 


A. Love. Harper & Brothers, New 

York, 1932. 539 pages. $6.00. 

This is a comprehensive analysis of price 
cutting, its nature, extent, its effect upon 
the retailer, upon the manufacturer, and 
the consumer, and a discussion of the his- 
torical and legal developments in resale- 
price maintenance. 
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In the summary the authors contend that 
the irreducible minimum of reform con- 
sists in the adoption of the refusal-to-sell 
policy. The principle of this plan has al- 
ways been accepted by the courts but has 
been rendered ineffective in practice. This 
first step in reform—to legitimize the 
policy of refusal to sell as a practical sys- 
tem by permitting those methods which 
alone can render the policy effective— 
should be supplemented by two other en- 
actments which are in essence nothing but 
an extension of the refusal-to-sell policy, 
“distribution-control” contracts and the 
prohibition of unauthorized selling. A 
further advance with a view to the more 
complete elimination of price cutting in 
retail trade would require some modifica- 
tion of the general legislation regarding 
price cutting. Most of the proposals for 
the revision of our anti-trust laws are 
found to be inadequate by the authors, who 
contend that what is needed is a new defi- 
nition of public interest which will include 
business welfare. 

“The evils of price cutting in retail busi- 
ness, while sufficiently important to have 
aroused a nation-wide discussion, are only 
a small part of modern business evils,” the 
authors maintain. “Resale-price mainte- 
nance, designed to put an end to these 
practices, can accomplish only a small 
measure of what is expected. Thé larger 
problem is that of the distinction between 
fair and unfair competition which goes to 
the very root of modern business life. The 
problem must be attacked in a broad way 
and with an understanding of its far-flung 
implications.” There is still much to be 
done by the economist who has only skirted 
the fringes of the problem, by the busi- 
ness man who ought to be left in complete 
liberty to work out the standards that ap- 
prove themselves to the high-minded and 
forwardlooking leaders, and by govern- 
ment in a readiness to realize its obliga- 
tions in the matter and to recognize the 
fact that the elaboration of fair standards 
in business constitutes an integral element 
in the public welfare for the attainment of 
which government itself is responsible. 


In the appendices are contained statisti- 
cal data regarding pricing policies, price 
cutting and price maintenance in the drug, 
food, tobacco products, dry-goods and 
wearing apparel, hardware and electrical 
supplies, automobiles and automobile equip- 
ment, furniture and allied products, lum- 
ber and other industries. The status of 
resale-price maintenance in foreign coun- 
tries is also considered. 

M. R. L. 
The Chain Store—Boon or Bane? By 

Godfrey M. Lebhar. Harper & Brothers, 

New York, 1932. 206 pages. $3.00. 

Arguments and complaints which have 
frequently been raised against the chains 
are refuted by Mr. Lebhar who maintains 
that “in the perfection of the chain-store 
method of distribution lies our principal 
hope for social as well as economic 
progress.” 





National Association of Cost Account- 
ants Year Book, 1932. Proceedings of 
the Thirteenth International Cost Con- 
ference, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., June 13-16, 1932. N. A. C. A, 
New York, 1932. 320 pages. $3.00. 
The Trend of Accounting in the Future 

Management of American Industry; The 

Evolution and Basic Principles of Busi- 

ness Organization; The Responsibility of 

the Accounting Department in Sales Ac- 
tivities; The Responsibility of the Ac- 
counting Department in the Establishing 
of a Sound Financial Program; The Re- 
lation of Accounting to Purchasing and to 

Product Engineering; How The Account- 

ing Department Meets the Requirements 

of the Manufacturing Executive. 





The Reasons for and Extent of Mark- 
downs in Ohio Department Stores. By 
L. H. Grinstead. Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, 1932. 311 pages. $2.00. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze 
the extent of markdowns in a selected 
group of retail stores, and to determine 
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the causes of those markdowns. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 markdowns coming from 
20 department stores in the larger cities 
of Ohio were analyzed both as to cause 
and extent of markdowns. The study 
gives a fair picture of markdowns as a 
store cost and shows the relative import- 
ance of the various considerations which 
occasion them. 





Business and the Public Interest. By 
Benjamin A. Javits. Macmillan, New 
York, 1932. 304 pages. $2.50. 

An unusual note in discussion of trade 
associations, the anti-trust laws and indus- 
trial planning is the outstanding feature of 
this book. Definitely it recognizes the pos- 
sibility that greater profits to business are 
not necessarily in conflict with higher wages 
and lower prices—in marked contrast with 
the implications of most discussion of hoped- 
for amendments to the anti-trust laws. 

The program for self-regulation through 
trade associations set forth is a contract 
by which: 

1. The trade association and each mem- 
ber of it adopts a uniform cost accounting 
system. 

2. Each member agrees to set aside a 
certain determined percentage of net profits 
to be used for the benefit of his employees; 
e.g. to increase wages, shorten hours or 
guarantee a substantial regularity of em- 
ployment. 

3. Each member agrees to pay the asso- 
ciation a certain percentage of gross sales, 
such sum to be used for research, standard- 
ization, simplification and cost reduction, 
for the benefit of the public as well as the 
industry. 

4. The members adopt a binding agree- 
ment not to sell below cost. 

5. Steps are taken by the association to 
enforce proper trade practice rules or a 
code of ethics. 

6. An arbitrator is selected with power 
to enforce trade practice rules, a code of 
ethics or other agreements in the public 
interest. 

7. While no coercion is to be used in 
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inducing members to join or remain in the 
trade association, yet during membership 
the association has substantial regulatory 
power over the business practices of its 
members. 

The legal aspects of each of these ele- 
ments of the program are discussed fully, 
together with proposed amendments to the 
anti-trust laws, which amendments are re- 
garded as desirable though not absolutely 
necessary. 

W. J. Donatp, Partner, 
James O. McKinsey and Company. 





Emergency Work Relief. By Joanna 
C. Colcord. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1932. 286 pages. $1.50. 
The experience of twenty-six American 

communities in 1930-1931 is described, and 

suggestions for setting up a program given. 

A series of tables, diagrams and forms 

complements the text. 





The Crisis in the World’s Monetary 
System. By Gustav Cassel. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1932. 98 
pages. $1.25. 

Anyone seeking a clear picture of the 
present position of gold as the standard 
money among the commercially civilized 
nations of the world will find it in this 
book. Professor Gustav Cassel, the world- 
known economist holding the chair of eco- 
nomics at Stockholm University was in- 
vited in the autumn of 1932 to deliver a 
series of three lectures at the University of 
Oxford. This book contains the three lec- 
tures, appropriately edited. 

In Chapter I Doctor Cassel deals with 
the changes in the nature of the gold 
standard, showing why the world’s gold 
market is no longer a free market in which 
gold has a definite value, and also the 
effect of the growing scarcity of gold. 
Chapter 2 contains an analysis of the pres- 
ent world monetary crisis. The current 
difficulties of the money economy are not so 
much ascribed to the cyclical movements 
of business as to the collapse of the whole 
monetary system of the world owing to 
inadequate leadership. In Chapter 3 the 
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author states that deflation coupled with 
the serious maldistribution of gold caused 
by the payment of the war debts to France 
and United States has been the funda- 
mental cause of the abandonment of the 
gold standard. 

According to the author the smooth func- 
tioning of the gold standard requires first, 
a radical cancellation of all war debts and 
reparations; second, a reasonable freedom 
of international trade from arbitrary tariff 
barriers and some guarantees for the sta- 
bility of such trade by the leading com- 
mercial nations; third, the radical reduction 
in the demand for central bank gold re- 
serves; fourth, future definite guarantees 
by nations for sincere cooperation toward 
the stabilization of the value of gold. In- 
cidentally, as a means of speeding up the 
restoration of the gold standard the present 
gold standard countries should immediately 
start an expansion of their currencies. 

The book is written in Professor Cassel’s 
usually concise style. It has no index, but 
one is hardly needed in view of the ex- 
tensive topical arrangement under each 
chapter in the table of contents. 

Frank Parker, Professor of Finance, 
Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, 

University of Pennsylvania. 





Common Sense Applied to Motion and 
Time Study. By Allan H. Mogensen. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1932. 228 pages. $2.50. 

During the last few years Mr. Mogen- 
sen, by means of his numerous talks 
throughout the country and articles pub- 
lished in Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, has performed a real service to in- 
dustry in dispelling many of the popular 
fallacies existing in the minds of produc- 
tion executives regarding motion study. 
This book contains a number of chapters 
explaining what motion study really is, 
showing its close relationship to time 
study, how the two techniques are abso- 
lutely inseparable. As stated by the author, 
much of this misunderstanding has resulted 
from Gilbreth’s emphasis on laboratory 





study to determine “the one best way of 
doing work.” 

Time and motion study, when properly 
used, involve far more than a mere an- 
alysis of operators’ motions. What are 
the facts regarding the product itself, its 
engineering, production, inspection require- 
ments ; methods of scheduling and routing 
orders, layout of the working area includ- 
ing all phases of handling and its relation 
to the operation? These are only a few 
of the factors that must be carefully 
analyzed. 

A number of chapters dealing with 
practical applications are written by pro- 
duction executives of such organizations 
as the General Electric, Cadillac Motor 
Car, and American Hard Rubber com- 
panies. Those who are skeptical of the 
practical advantages of using motion study 
in the job order shop will be especially in- 
terested in a description of what has been 
done at the Link Belt Company where op- 
erations are largely jobbing. 

K. B. A. 


Psychology Applied. By George W. 
Crane. Northwestern University Press, 
Chicago, 1932. 586 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Crane’s volume ranges over a 
wide field and endeavors to give a com- 
prehensive survey of the applications of 
psychology to all kinds of human rela- 
tions. Through long use of his material 
for instructional purposes with adult 
groups, he has found it valuable to sim- 
plify and illustrate his conclusions to make 
a forceful and interesting presentation. In 
this respect the volume succeeds. No claim 
is made to originality, but as a text to be 
supplemented by the efforts of a good 
teacher, the volume supplies a useful back- 
ground for the cultivation of a psychologi- 
cal habit of thinking. In addition to the 
personnel applications of psychology, the 
author treats of medicine, the law, teach- 
ing, advertising and child rearing. 

Orpway TEaD, 
Editor, Business Books, 
Harper & Brothers. 





